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tion in geology and physical geography, viz. : — How they came to be 
submerged and consequently unnoticed for so many years, and what have 
been the causes thereof. In Switzerland the several discoveries of these 
stockaded islands have been attributed to the winter of 1853-54, which 
having been unusually dry and cold, the lakes, deprived of their usual 
supply from the mountains, fell far below the lowest level on record. 

"When our Irish crannoges, ' little tree [or wooden] islands' were 
first constructed, and, perhaps, as long as they continued to be used and 
repaired, the surrounding country was well wooded, especially with oak 
and alder, and the lakes rose on the average but to a certain level. As 
the timber was cut down, and the country became ' cleared,' these 
fastnesses were destroyed or deserted, and probably the growth of bog 
choking up the natural outlets of these lakes, the islands therein became 
obliterated, not by any submersion of the land, but by the rise of the 
water ; subsequently, after the lapse of probably two centuries, these 
structures were again brought to light by drainage of two kinds, — one, 
the result of the general progress of civilization and gradual agricultural 
improvement throughout the counties of Meath and Antrim, where the 
lakelets in which the crannoges were discovered have altogether disap- 
peared, as at Dunshaughlin and Kandalstown — the other resulting from 
the sudden and direct withdrawal of the waters of a lake or district by 
the recent arterial drainage effected by the Board of Public Works in the 
counties of Leitrim and Roscommon." 

The Rev. Dr. Reeves made the following supplementary observa- 
tions to Mr. Wilde's paper on certain Crannoges in Ulster : — 

" The most valuable of the Ulster Inquisitions is one which was sped 
at Antrim on the 12th of July, 1605, to ascertain the bounds and contents 
of the territory of Lower Clandeboy. It remains of record, but the 
original is in part illegible. A good office copy, however, which was 
produced in 1692, in the cause of Dr. Samuel Mathews against Dr. Clau- 
dius Gilbert, and was recently re-employed in the cause of Templemore 
and Donegall, is preserved among the See papers of Down and Connor. 
In it I found the four following notices of crannoges in the county of 
Antrim : — 

" I. ' Tuogh Munterrividy : — Et quod est infra metas etbundas ejus- 
dem le tuogh quoddam stagnum vocatum Loughornogilly in quo est in- 
sula fortificata.' 

" The territory of Munterrividy comprehended the parishes of Drum- 
maul and Shilvodan, with parts of Antrim and Connor, and forms the 
eastern portion of the present barony of Upper Toome. The north- 
western boundary is represented as passing through a certain moor, 
called ' the bogg of Moan-loughernagilly,' leaving the lake called 
Loghernagilly in this tuogh. This name is now utterly unknown in the 
district, and the mom, or 'bog,' to which it gave title, is a large tract 
of turf made up of Kilknock bog, Aughterclony bog, Ballybollen bog, and 
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Gillistown bog, being portions of the parishes of Drummaul, Ahoghill, 
and the Grange, which meet here.* 

" The lake, of which about two-thirds lie in thetownland of Kilknock, 
and the rest in Ballybollen and Gillistown, is situate in the north-west 
angle of the parish of Drummaul, and is commonly known as Kilknock 
Lough. In former times it covered about fifty acres, but was drained 
about the end of the last century by Captain O'Neill of Ballyminstra. 
By this drainage the crannoge was brought to light, and the oak piles on 
which it was constructed were exposed. It is described by those who 
remember it as of a nearly circular form, and about 60 feet in diameter. 
There were also the remains of a wooden hut on it, constructed of oak 
beams. These timbers were removed, and some of them at present form 
part of the roof of a neighbouring barn, An old boat was found at the 
same time in the lough. Owing to some disputes which afterwards arose 
as to the ownership of the drained land, the outlets of the water were 
allowed to close up, and in consequence a considerable portion of the 
former bed was again submerged, and the island, from fresh deposits, 
lost its original shape. A few years back there were four or five acres 
of clear water surrounding the island, the remainder of the lough being 
a marsh. The island can be reached by wading, but it is only distin- 
guishable from the rest of the marsh by its firmness. The tops of the 
oak piles are covered to a considerable depth with soft boggy matter, but 
can be felt with a pole seven or eight feet long. They are said to be 
about two feet in diameter. A paved causeway, which was covered to 
the depth of eight or nine feet with bog, leads down to what used to be 
the edge of the water. The bog around the lake is thickly studded with 
trunks of oak-trees, varying from one to three feet in diameter, and has 
evidently been at a remote period the site of an extensive wood. 

" II. ' Tuogh-Nefuigh : — Est in eodem tuogh quidam lacus vocatus 
Lough direare in quo est insula fortificata.' 

"This territory, which includes the parishes of Duneane, Cranfield, 
and the Grange, is commonly called the Feevah, which name, as also ne 
Fuigh in the above compound, is evidently the Irish pio&ba&, 'wooded 
land.' It forms the western portion of the present barony of Upper 
Toome.f About two miles west of Randalstown, on the road to Toome, 
is Derryhollagh, a townland in the parish of Duneane. 

' ' In this was a bog-lake called in modern times Loughravel, a corrup- 
tion of the ancient Loughdireare.j This is the place referred to in Mr. 
"Wilde's communication. 

" III. ' Tuogh de Muntercallie : — Est in eodem le tuogh quidam lacus 
sive stagnum vocatum Loughtoman, in quo est insula fortificata.' 

* Ordnance Survey, county of Antrim, sheet 37, N. W. comer. 

t Called pibbait) in the gloss on the Feilire at Oct. 30. Dun-bci-en, " fort of two 
birds," now Duneane, is there said to be in it. See Reeves's " Eccles. Antiq.," pp. 86, 
300. 

J Ordnance Survey, county of Antrim, sheets 43 and 49. 
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" The name Muntercally, in Irish TTluincen Cheallai$, ' family of 
Kelly,' is now locally forgotten. The district, however, included that 
portion of the parish of Ahoghill which is situate in Lower Toome, west 
of the Main "Water.* 

" Loughtamand, as it is now called by the country people, is a lakelet 
which has been drained, situate in Lisnahunshin, a townland of the pa- 
rish of Craigs, but previously to 1835 in that of Ahoghill. It lies on 
the road from Ahoghill to Basharkin, being about 4J miles north-west 
of the former village. 

" The lough is bordered on the east and south by traces of bog, and 
enclosed on the north and west by hills, three in number, from two of 
which the country slopes down with a regular fall to the Bann. Be- 
tween the hills on the north and north-west there is a considerable de- 
pression, and at this point a small stream flowed, carrying off the sur- 
face water, which, being deepened, served as a drain for the lough. 
Before the withdrawal of its contents, about thirty acres Irish were sub- 
merged, the water varying in depth from seven to ten feet. It was 
drained about forty years ago by Earl O'Neill's orders, but, from neglect 
of the drains, the water once more accumulated in the hollow. How- 
ever, it has been again drained, and is now under pasture. The outline 
of the basin is well defined, and, on the east side, the banks of the bog 
which formed the margin are from twenty to thirty feet in perpendicular 
height. It is of an irregular oval shape, about a mile in circumference. 
The island is situated about the middle, but somewhat nearer to the 
north and east sides. It was visible even before the drainage, and had 
a stone house upon it, said to have been a stronghold of the McQuil- 
lans. The island was of a circular form about seventy yards in diame- 
ter. In the draining operations the main cut was carried across the 
long diameter of the lough, from south-east to north-west, and ran 
through the middle of the island. In cutting this part of the drain, the 
workmen came upon several oak piles, which, on investigation, after the 
water of the lough was drained off, turned out to be the ribs of a cran- 
noge, situate in the centre of the island. These piles were from seven- 
teen to twenty feet long, and from six to eight inches thick, driven into 
the bed of the lough, and projecting above this bed about five or six 
feet. They were bound together at the top by horizontal oak beams, into 
which they were morticed, and secured in the mortice by stout wooden 
pegs. Above the top of these piles there was about three or four feet 
depth of earth ; and it was only when this earth had been removed, from 
time to time, that the wooden structure was discovered in its integrity. 
The piles were twenty-six in number, and were arranged in a circle of 
about fifteen yards diameter, in the centre of the island, and just under 
where the stone house stood. From the effect of cattle trampling over 
it, and persons digging down in search of treasure, the island is now re- 
duced to the level of the surrounding ground. The horizontal beams 



Ordnance Survey, county of Antrim, sheet 31, N. E. corner. 
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have been removed, and used for various purposes. Not more than a 
dozen of the piles now project above the surface, and that only about one 
or two feet. The drain just formed a tangent to the circle of piles, 
touching it on the east, where some of the piles were dragged up on 
being laid bare. During the draining operations a single-piece oak 
canoe was found, about thirty yards from the island on the north-west 
side. It was in tolerable preservation, and was removed to Portglenone 
House, where it remained for some time, till Lord O'Neill claimed and 
had it removed to Shane's Castle, where it is said to be still in existence. 
The following articles have been found in this island from time to time : 
two iron swords ; a small anvil, very bright and clean ; a pair of scales, 
and several small hammers ; several gold pins ; metal dishes ; small axe- 
heads ; an iron cauldron, of a low, dilated shape ; and a stone of a yel- 
lowish-white colour, beautifully polished, about twelve inches long, 
three and a half broad, and two thick, accurately squared at the sides, 
having a round hole about an inch and a quarter deep, and half an incb 
in diameter at each end, the top surface and one of the sides being co- 
vered with carved devices. Lord O'Neill obtained the swords; the an- 
vil, scales, and hammers were sold by the finder, for trifling sums, to a 
pedlar and rag-gatherer. The iron cauldron i3 in use as a potato pot. A 
quern also, which was found, is preserved in a neighbouring house. 
The polished stone was given by the finder to a friend, to make a ' rub- 
bing-bone' for his web. It is stated that a few feet below the present 
surface of the bed of the lough, a paved causeway of stone, about five 
feet broad, leads from the western margin of the lough across to the island. 
This establishes a striking similarity between the crannoge and some of 
the Swiss pfahlbauten. 

"IV. ' Tuogh de Clinaghartie : — Et est in eodem le tuogh quidam lacus 
alias stagnum vocatus Loughinchefeaghny, in quo est insula similiter 
fortifieata.' 

"This territory comprised the parish of Kilconriola, with that portion 
of Ahoghill lying east of the Main "Water, and represents the eastern 
section of the barony of Lower Toome. The name is preserved in the 
neighbourhood of Ballymena, in the form Glenagharty, and one side of 
the first Presbyterian meeting-house thereused to be called ' the Gle- 
nagharty aisle.' It is the Irish Clcmn pacapba, and refers to the 
sept who once occupied the tract.* About two miles and a half north- 
north-west of Ballymena the new road to Ballymoney passes through the 
townland of Loughmagarry, having on the right a low-lying rank mea- 
dow, which in winter becomes very moist. f This was formerly a lake 
similar to those above described until it was drained in the latter half 
of the last century by Mr. Hugh Campbell of Ballygarvey, the tenant 
under Mr. Adair. The island stood at the side of the lake, remote 
from the new road, and near the western margin, where the bank rises 



* See Reeves's " Eccles. Antiq.," p. 344. 

t Ordnance Survey, county of Antrim, plieet 32. 
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rather suddenly from the hollow. It is now merely a knoll, resembling 
a little gravel hill ; but it is fresh in the recollection of the neighbours 
that it was a stockaded island, having an external framing of oak piles, 
and the interior composed of gravel and clay. It is stated that several 
articles of curiosity have been found here, but time has dispersed them 
all. The name of the townland bears no resemblance to that in the In- 
quisition, but the large townland which joins Loughmagarryon the west, 
and of which it appears to have been a sub- denomination, is called the 
Fenagh, that is, pioonach, and formerly gave name to the whole. The 
Lougtenehefeaghny of the Inquisition is a compound of loch-inpe-pio&- 
naig, ' lake of the island of Feenagh.' 

" These four craimoges are interesting in a civil point of view, as be-, 
ing, each, the accompaniment or head-quarters of a little territorial chief- 
taincy. They were the little primitive capitals of the four Irish tuoghs 
or districts, which, being combined in pairs about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, went to form two English half baronies, exactly 
preserving their main boundaries ; and though the names and sites have 
for ages been forgotten, and find no place in the Ordnance Map or any 
other survey or description, yet, with the Inquisition of 1605 as the 
pioneer, they have been satisfactorily traced out.* 

" Together with these, it may be well to put on record the names of 
some other erannoges which existed in the same and adjacent counties. 

" T. Loch, Cramagh. — In the townland of Cross, over Fair Head, in 
the parish of Culfeightrin, is the lake of the above name, covering 
twenty-four acres and a half. It is called from a small, but beautifully 
denned island, artificially formed in the centre of it. 

" VII. Zoughinsholin. — A small lake, a little north-west of the village 
of Desertmartin, gives this name to the great barony in the south of the 
county of Londonderry. Correctly written it is Loch inp e Ua ptoinn, 
' Lake of Inis-O'Lynn.' It was so called from Inis Va Fhloitm, or 
' O'Lynn's Island,' a small stockaded island situate near its eastern 
margin. It probably obtained this name while the O'Lynhs, or the Hi 
Tuirtre, were on the west of the Bann, ere they were forced by the 
O'Kanes into the south-west of the county of Antrim. The barony was 
formed in 1591 out of the two territories called GUenconkane andKilletra, 
and this little island must have been considered an important spot when 
the lakelet which contains it gave name to so great a tract.f 

" In Friar O'Mellan's Irish Journal of the Bebellion of 1642 we find 
the following notices of this island : — 

"1642, 27 April Ganaic plung Cul parJam ap Copmac ONeiU 
mac peirjlim 015 50 Roiljeac oap cpeaca& 'prxqi mapbao- a muin- 
cip leo .1. clann U llliam. Gppa pin ooit> 50 106 imp 1 Luinh agup 56 
lTlume mop 50 ccapla in t>a fluag a bpogup ba poile. Do cpuin- 

* In identifying Nos. 1 and 3 there was considerable difficulty, arid the merit of their 
discovery is due to Mr. William Millar, of Ahoghill. No. 2 has been known to the writer 
for several years, and No. 4 was identified by him about twelve years ago. 

t See the note in Primate Coltou's Visitation, pp. 76, 125. 

B. I. A. PEOC VOL. VII. 2 B 
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mgeabap lomab cpeac, agup bo ceiceabap na copibeatca 50 Dun 
5emunn cap eip mopan Do lomab. Do pill in gall co L06 imp 
O Lumn. Do cuipebap TCuaibpi t>alla6 O TTlellan biappaib an 
oilein ap Seaan O Tiagan mac eogain mic emuinn 015. Do ouil- 
cpan pon [oilen] lab. Do pgaoilpeab ap junna mop baoi aca cpi 
hupcuip, agup cogpac be o pin amac. pillpeab oa ccijib 50 mop 
e a balac. 

' ' ' The Coleraine detachments came upon Cormac O'Neill, son of Fedh- 
lim Og, at Eayleagh, and robbed and killed his people, namely, the 
Claim "William. Thence they proceeded to Lough-inis-olyn and to Mo- 
neymore, until the two forces were near one another. They collected a 
great deal of spoil, and the creaghts fled to Dungannon ; after plundering 
extendedly, the English returned to Lough-inis-olyn. They sent Eory 
Ballagh O'Mellan to demand the island from Shane O'Hagan, son of John, 
son of Edmund Oge. It was refused them. They then fired three shots 
from a cannon which they had with them, and departed from the place, 
returning to their homes laden with spoil.' 

"1643, Aug. 25. Do bi bapba&a Seain 1 dgan ap imp Lumn. 
Cangabap na nairiibe ba iappaio, agup m bpuapabap. Do cappu- 
in$ piab ppuc oile pan loc 'pbo pcopabap an ppuc bo bi 05 pileao 
uaba, gup baiceab an coilen. Do pigne bapbaige an oilein papab 
a CC15 an oilen. Do mapbab peap bib ap an apa& pe pilep gunna 
moip. 5 ,DeaD biulcpab an coilen bo coipbeipc ap aon cop. Do 
chuaio peap bib pan pnam gup bpip an copaO T5 U P W1615 an 
naiiiuib. 

" ' Inis-O'Luin was garrisoned by Shane O'Hagan. The enemy came 
and called on them to surrender, which they refused to do. They then 
stopped up a stream which ran out of the lake, and turned the course 
of another into it, so that they contrived to flood the island. The gar- 
rison kept watch in the island-house, and one of their men was killed 
by a cannon-ball while on watch. However, they refused to surrender 
the island on any terms. One man, in attempting to swim away, had his 
legs broken. The enemy at length departed.' 

"1645, March 7. Do loipc muincip Qgan Imp 1 Luinn buipep- 
bai& bfca pbo leanpac piap an genepal. 

" ' The people of O'Hagan burned Inis O'Lynn, for want of provi- 
sions, and followed the General eastwards.' 

"The island has been dismantled of its oak piles, and is now reduced 
to an unseemly bank, overgrown with reeds and bushes. 

" On the Ordnance Map the lake is named Lough Shillin,* which ra- 
ther disguises the true form of the name." 

Lord Talbot de Malahide made some remarks on Mr. Wilde's paper. 

Sir W. E. Hamilton gave an outline of his paper " On certain Equa- 
tions in Quaternions, connected with the Theory of Fresnel's Wave Sur- 
face." 

* County of Londonderry, sheet 41. 
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Mr. Wilde presented to the Museum, on the part of the Rev. Mr. 
M'Loughlin, P. P. of Antrim, a number of articles found in one of the 
crannoges described in his paper (p. 135). 



MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1859. 

James Henthorn Todd, D. D, President, in the Chair. 

Mb."Wiide presented several donations, and made the following remarks 
on them : — 

' ' On the part of His Excellency the Earl of Eglinton, two iron basket- 
hilted swords, Nos. 160 and 161, each three feet long in the blade, with 
fish-skin handle covers and buff leather under-guards. They were found 
in an old press in the Privy Council Chamber in Dublin Castle, and were 
procured for the Academy through General Larcom. 

"By reference to the ' Proceedings' for April 12, 1858, we find at 
p. 41 the acknowledgment of a collection of bronze pins from the neigh- 
bourhood of Gweedore. As neither the name of the noble donor nor the 
circumstances under which they were found has been mentioned, I beg 
to record the following communication from Lord George Hill upon the 
subject : — ' The ancient pins which I presented to the Eoyal Irish Aca- 
demy were found at different times, within these four or five years, upon 
the shore of the townland of Magheraclogher, in the district of Gwee- 
dore, parish of "WestTullagh-obegley, barony of Kilmacrenan, and county 
of Donegal There are shifting sand-hills on various parts of the coast, 
the wind and rain affecting which, expose these ancient relics to view ; 
and also the remains of the habitations of the former inhabitants, who 
must have retreated inland as the sands encroached upon them.' These 
pins will be kept as a separate find, illustrative of the style of art in such 
articles used at their time, and in the locality from which they were ob- 
tained; but in numerical order they will follow after 'No. 504 of the bronze 
pins described in the manuscript registration, and the list of purchases 
for the year 1858-59. See also the 'Ulster Archaeological Journal,' 
vol. vi., p. 351. 

" I allude to the circumstance of these numbers here, because I look 
upon it as of the greatest importance, that in all future donations made 
to the Academy, some distinctive mark should be attached to the objects, 
by which they can be subsequently recognised in the Museum, and that 
everything that is known about them should at once be furnished to the 
editor of the ' Proceedings' for publication. Had this been done when 
we first began to collect and to record these donations, a catalogue would 
have been formed of immense value in the present day. As, however, 
the Committee of Antiquities have undertaken to present the Academy, 
once a quarter, with an account of the various articles which have been 
purchased, as well as of such donations as have not been already de- 
scribed, I hope to see adopted a better mode of recording the history, 
and a better form of identifying those antiquities which come into the 
Museum, either as purchases or donations, for the future. It is right 



